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ABSTRACT 

Tanzania inherited a basically illiterate population 
;yiat is largely rural. Hence, Tanzania is according top priority to 
rural developaent. Education is a vital input but its iapact' depends 
not only on the quality and releTance of the education given but also 
on its interaction with coapleaentary inputs in agriculture, 
small-scale industry, irrigation, health, nutrition, and o^her 
aspects of faaily life. The functional literacy campaign and other 
educational programs for adults are intended to provide the kinds of. 
basic skills and knowledge needed ^by the local coBBimity« Foraal 
education is linked to nonforaal and informal education in qoBBunity 
education centers. Decentralization. of control and pover provid^ the 
platfora for proper coordination and effective and intensive \ 
utilization of local personnel, finances, and aateriais. 
(Author/I RT) 
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EXPERIENCE IN TANZANIA IN IDENTIFYING AND 
SATISFYING LOCAL NEEDS FOR EDUCATION 



**The Purpose of both the Aruehe Declaration and 
MwongOEo (TANU Guidelinea) waa to give people 
power over dieir.own Uvea and their own development* *• 

1 , • 

^ Decentralization* 

U INTRODUCTION 

Im 1 Tan«ania>a population of approximately 14*0 million people ia 
largely rural* It ia eatimated diat 96% of the entire population Uvea in 
the rural areaa and yet thia rural aector producea only 50% of the total 
GNP. ^ In 19679 the proportion of the population aged 10 yeara and over 
recorded aa Uterate waa onlyi 30%» Furthermore^ in the aame year^ 
approximately 44% only of the aeven»year olda were enrolled in Std«I • 
of the primary achooL At Independence in 196l« thia percentage 
atood at 37%* Very UtUe effort or attention wfia given to educating 
iUiteratea both young and old in the rural areaa^ The 1967 population 
cenaua indicated that the ranking of Uteracy rat^a corresponded cloaely 
to the ranking of economic level* \ 



Before bidependence too^ the education given reflected the 
obJectivea||||Purpoae and influence of coloniaUanu It waa irrelevant to 
the needa and aapirationa of Tanxaniana^ the majority of v/hom Uve in 
the rural areaa* Primary education for inatance^ wita designed aa a 
preparation for aecondary education* It encouraged atudenta in the 
rural areaa to gravitate towarda towns in search of 'wfalte«collar' Joba* 
The youth were diai^pointed* fruatrated and diaaatieflsd because there 
waa no ynork for them* The Niition waa alao diaaatiafied becauae the 
youth made no contributtbn towards the development of the country. 

Between 1952«>1962 attempta at re*orientating the primary 
achool curriculum to provide the akilla required for rural tranaforma* 
tion and in thia way prepare the children for effective participation 
in rural development met with failure* It waa hoped that tiie graduatea 
.of theae Middle Schoola as tl&ey were called# would be able to trana* ^ 
form the quaUty of life in the r\iral areaa. 

The curriculum aUft from. academic aubjecta to agriculture^ 
carpentryt metal work and rural crafta waa conaidered a deliberate 
attempt by the colonial Government' to keep tfie Africana down* Education* 
a rare , commodity and eUtiat ia character waa looked upon as Oie 
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v«nue for •ucce«« and a aur* meana of aacapa from drudgaa of rMf al 
life. 

1. 2. Tha development philoaopy of the In<lapandant Tanzania rests on 
the baaia of equality of all citizena and thia-craation of a society baaed , 
on human dignity and juatice. The focus therefore, ia on rural deve«ip- 
mant where 96% of the entire population Uvea, "It ia in the rural araaa 
that people live and work, ao it ia in the rural areaa that lif* muat be 
improved".-^ Development to Tanzania meana both the elimination 

of oppreasion, exploitation, enslavement, humiliation and the promotion 
of independence, aelf-reliance, confidence and human dignity. In the 
conaideration of the development of the nation, in the preparation of 
development plana, the main emphaaia at all timea is the devalopment 
of people and not of thinga* Every Tanzanian should 

m . Enjoy a balanced diet 
• Be adequately clothed 

Enjoy adequate houaing conditiona 
. H^ve acceas to basic education and health 

faciUtiea. 

B development ia to have maximum benefit to people, and if II ia to 
be meaningful, it haa to originate from the people themaelveA People 
themaelvea must participate in decision«>making, in considering, plann* 
ing and implementing their developmtot plana* For it ia the people 
themaelvea who know better what the preaaing needs are. Leadera and ^ 
technidana are there to guide and to Aijaiat people to reach rational 
deciaiona* / ' 

2. THE POLITICAL FRAMEWCmK 

Zm 1 TANU (the Political Party) ia conunitted to human development 
through education* Thia commitment ia amply demonatrated in the 
Constitution^ in the statements, writings and apeechea of the President, 
Mwalimu J. K« Nyerere, and in the recorda of Party meetings and 
reaolutions. For exarhple, in his book antitied "Freedom and Develop- 
ment," the Preaident aaya • 

". • • But people cannot be developed; they can. only develop 
' themaelvea • • • Man developa himsslf by what he does • • • 
by making hia own deciaiona, - by increaaing hia underatanding 
of what he ia doing and whyj fay incramalng hi» knowledge and 
ataiUty^and by hia full parti^pation • aa an equal * in the life of 
the community ke Uvea ltt"« • • • Ta live ia to lea^n; and to 
learn ia to try to live better**' 



yH Mwalimu J«K« Nyararci - Education for Sal£*ileliance« 1967* 
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Thm Party and the Govanuniint baliavoa that all TanaaniaBa. 
have a right to a fuU^ good quality general education ao that each 
individual can live a productive and fu^illi&g life* Education ia regard- 
ed aa a tool for the developmmt of the people and liberation of man; 
that im, it atreaaea the valuea^ practices and attitudes which are pertinent 
in changing the living conditions of the majority of Tansanlans* Further* 
morey education is geared towards in^arting or making improvements 
in the skiUsf attitudes ahd )cnowledge of the recipient and of the 
community at large* |t!gives emphasis to practical knowledge wUch 
is relevant and responds to the needs of the commimity and of the 
society. 

2m Z Therefore the strategy adopted is to provide some form of 
education to all those who live and work in the rural areas - men, 
\iU>men9 children and adults* This ixr^lies the widening of the range 
/ of educational services and programmes available to the rural communis 
^tl^s and using newer forms of education as instruments for transform- 
ing production and improving living conditions* 

Education is viewed as "learning about anything at all wUch 
can he^ to imderstand the environment^ live in« and the manner in 
which we can change and use this environment in order to improve 
ourselves* There no limdt on the kinds of things one should learn* 
This viewpoint does no|||p^cl^y who shouldj learn and whes» one s&ould 
stop learning* It is a ^Rssage to every Tanaanian whether old or 
young, that learhing is a lifelong process* 

^ Livings learning gj|d working cannot be separated^ "£ci a 

country dedicated to change^ we must accept that education and working 
are both parts of living and should continue from birth until we die* 
U we are to make real progress in *adiilt educatjlon^^ it is essential 
that we should stop trying to divide U|e into s^^ons^ one of which 
is for education and another^ longer^ one of which is for work • with 
occasional time off for 'cotirses* "*^ 

2* 3 Ujamaa Villages* Tanzania believes that development in rural 
areas can take place more efficiently and riqpidly if families^ now 
usually living in scattered villages^ come together and create or esUb^ 
lish larger villages to form econo^c^ social and political units* 

ll Mwalimu J* K* Nyerere in ^Freedom and Development. • 

3f Miiralimu J* Nyerere» VTansania^ Ten Years after Independence*'. 
Report by die Presldeat of TANU. 
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^Mtlwugh a feW mwch unit, did ejd.t preVioutly, It w*« oaly In S«pUmber 
1967, that the developmant of UJamaa villag.. b«cam« th. ofllclal 
TANU and GovemuMnt poUcy. All auch villagaa are-«itahUaliad 
voluntarily. Tha mambtpa dacida by thamaalvaa how much they wUh 
to do eooperativaly and h»w much thay daalra to continue to do on an 
Individual baaia. For an Ujamaii villaga can only com. into being in 
ita £uU aenae if it haa th. wholeh.arted .upport and commitmmt of th. 
mambar. involved. The dedaion on what to do, what to grow; how much 
to grow and ao on. Uaa on the mambara themaelvea. The Party and 
Govarnmmt providea Umited and eaaential help and technical aaaiatance. 
vMl» Bubatantial afforta towarda Ae creation of the village are made 
■ by th. people them, elvaa* ^ 

The creation of theaa large com^nunitiaB make. U'poaaible for 
pnomiaa of acale to be achieved in th. creatfon of infraatructure 
and in the proviaion of aocial aarvlcaa auch aa a-chooU. water and 
health. Cooperation ia viry much ancouraged. Rural d.v.lopm«it 
baaed on cooperative principlea ia deemed to reduce th. dllferance 
batman income, and amoaitie. available to the few (moat of whom Uve 
in urban centraa) and tha-maaae. in the rural area, and in thia way 
helpa to reduce the gap in opportunitie. between th. 'faW and th. "many". 

2.4 By 1973, over 5,600 UJamaa village, had b*'en establl.had. 
Over 2.6 million people repre.enting about 15% of th. total population 
Uve in UJamaa village.. Thi.^i. a tr.mendou. achievement .inc. ^ 
1%7 when the poUcy of 'UJanma ViUage.i wa. officially adopted. The 
Table below indicate, growth in the number of UJamaa vilUge. and 
the population from 1967 to 1973: 

f4o. of - Population living 

Year Ujamaa ViUagea in Ujamaa ViUagcs 

1969 809 

1970 1,956 531,200 
l<m' 4,484 1,545,240 

1972 5, 556 1,980,062 

1973 - 5,628 2,028,164 

Recently, the ptoceee of moving into large communitiee has 
gained unprecedanted acceleration. The government* • target of making 
ejl people Uve in village* by 1976 i« certainly ^ing to be realized, if 
the present momentum or tempo ie maintained* 
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Thm significance of thm UJamaa vtlUga in tarms of aducatlont ia that 
it aarvea aa a Uarning cantra for both tha young and the adulta 
through fo'rmai and mmny typaa of non»formal# aami«»formal and 
informal education* Aa thaaa vUUgaa matura^ they will increaaing* 
ly take over the reaponaibtlity of maintaining. and auperviaing their 
achoola and educational programmea* 



3. ADMINISTRATIVE FRAMEWORK AND STRUCTURE 

3m 1 Before indapandencet there exiated a highly centralized admin- 
iatrative atructure* All the power waa centred^ controlled and 
coordinated from the centre* Although the early poat»independance 
period witneaaed certain modifications and innovationa in the local 
government atru^ture in an effort to involve local people^ yet one of 
the moat noticeable featurea of local government in the past war that 
it waa baaically an impoaition of the central goveriynent and not a 
growth from the graaaroota • the local community* Thia accoimta for 
the fact that the ayatem of local government failed to arouae and 
generate intereat among the local people at the graaaroota* Hance^ 
alt^ugh development conunitteea had been eatabliahed long before 
decentralisation, they had proved to be ineffective* The participation 
of and reaponae from the local people ^raa vety nninimalf local plana 
were very often inappropri4^e and contradictory* The lack of proper 
coordination between different miniatriea and between the central 
government and local/authoritiea waa often the major cauae for delaya 
in the deaign and implementation of local plana; fbr duplication of 
efforts^ for inadequve funding of tha projecta and tfi|||pn* 

3* Z Though the Party* and the Govammen' s concern over the issue 
of decentralising control and power and of holding local people? them- 
aelvea reaponaible for their own development had exerciaed the minda 
for a long time^ it waa not until 1972 when the Government announced 
a major policy of development atrategy • that of decentralisation* 

Briefly^ decentralisation ia a iyatem that givea more local 
freedom for deciaion^making in the initiation and implementation of 
programmea and projecta^ on mattera which are primarily of local , 
concern and impact within a framework which enaurea that national 
policiea of Socialiem and Self»reliance are followed* ^ 



3* 3 The Regional and Diatrict Development Teams headed fay the 
Regional and Diatrict Development Directora became operational on 
Hhm 1st July* 1972« Theae directota are free to make their deciaiona 
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about priorities and methods of operation in matters for which they 
are reeponaible with very minimum interference from the centre 
(l^r.ee SalaamK By deceatralisiag decieioiwmaking escarciee and 
control from the cantre» local initiative participation and control 
is mgtfe to function more effectively* 

The planning stems from the paople themselves and serves 
them directly because the people in the villages liave the opportunity 
oi putting forward their ideas wUch are discussed at grassroots and 
the decision on the problems and priorities made before they are 
fqrwarded to the respective districts and ^en to the regions* 

Decentralization thus is intended to improve and to hasten 
development particularly in the rural areas* 

Under decentxalisatjiont the government ministries (at the' 
centre) now have the responsibility oi^reparing general guidelines^ 
of*providing assistance and help where needed and of cheddng on the 
performance* 

The Regional structure is illustrated below* (?age 2* ) y 

p. 

At preset^ there are 20 Regions* At the District levels the 
regional structure is repeated with an Area Conrunissioner (In the place 
of Regional Commissioner) and District Development^Director <in 
place of Regional Development Director) at the top assisted by the 
respective staff officers and functional managers* 

3»4 People*^ Control of Development 

To facilitate people* s participation in and control of their, own 
development, and also to involve the Party in the development process^ 
the new organization provides for the establishment of development 
committees (with elected and ex-officio members) at the viliagib/ward 
levels at the District Level and the Fiegional level* 

Ward Development Committee: 

Chairmani TANU Ward Chairman 

Secretary: Ward Secretary 

Memberst 10 Members of the Ward Branch 

£x*officiox Divisional Secretary and Ward functional 

staff 

i 
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PjSTRICT DE>E1X)P1^ CPUNCIM ^j^;- 

Cb«irm«n^ TANUDUtrlct Chairman ^> V 

Secretaryi District Developmmt Director 

a' Members^ Ar^a Commiaaioner (District TAf^TT^ 

Secratary) 

Blectad Coundllora ^ 

Membara of PjurliasMnt- 

Diatrict ata<£ and Functional offlcera 

^ KBGVOHAl^ DEVELOPMENT Cafc«4lTTEE: ^ ' ' 

Chairxnans TaNU Regional Se ciM p r y (Regional 

Coimniaaionar) 
, Saiiretnryi ^^oml Developmmt Director 

Membara; tIwU Regional Chairman 

TANU Diatrict Chairman 
TANU Diatrict SectetaHea (Area 
Coouniaaionera) 
DiitAct Development Directora 
Mambera of Parliament - 
Regional ataff and Functional office^ 

The Development Committeea at Oxm ward* diatrict and regional 
levela have become now more doaely itlvolved in the prieparation of 
development plana* Their memberaUp is more rapreaentative of the 
lai|^^eopl.e» They are reaponaiUe to the people.. It ia tfieir du^lto 
lead the wori% direct development prograxmnea in conaultation with the « 
people. Through the committeea it ia enaured Uiat the initiative and 
involvement cornea from the graaaroota« People at graaaroota can ' 
practice self-reliance in their own development and take part in 
decision-*maklng which directly aifecta their own Uvea* 

3* 5 ' In order to facilitate theae graasrbots development plana^ t^ 
resources and funda are placed at the disposal of the diatricta and 
full allocation authority baaed on the approved projected expen d iturea 
aubmitted from the warda and viUagea. The principle followed ia that 
the implementing body ahould be entrusted with nxmey for each project. * 
Greater ^financial control ia veatad in the Reglona and Diatricta* The 
money which baa been voted by the Parliament for development in 
Regions and therefore in the diatricta^ is placed under the coiitrol of 
the Region and District^ and not under the Central Miniatry aa it used 
to be the practice before decentralization* The diatricta are given ^ 
the diacretion in the eyatem of expenditure ao that they are able to 
make use of local opportunitiea for economiea within the amount given. 
Thuaf there ia an Anntial Development and Recurrent budget for every 
region. Each regional budget ia compiled from the propoaala aubmitted 
by the Regions. ' / >^ 

3.6 The Educational Adminiatrative Structure within the Decentra* 
liaalSon systam« 13^ 
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At tiie Regicmal level» th^ Regional Education Officer who is 
responsible to the Regional Development Director and who is the 
functional Jnanager of aU primary education and adult education pro* 
grwrnmea in the Region^ is assisted by the following officers:' 

- The Supplies and Logistics Officer 
Education Officer (&ispectorate) 

^j^^^^ducation Officer (Adult Ed||cation) 

- - Domestic Science Inspector ^ 

/ 

At tiie District levels the same structure is repeated with the 
District Education Officer leading die Education team and reporting 
to &e District Development Director* The District Education Officer 
is assisted by several Education. Officers: 

- Education Officer responsible for logistics and si:^plies 

- Several fospectors 

* Adult Education officer 

• Domestic Science lawpnctoiih' 

This structure provides the capacity and ci^>ability to initiate 
plan^ administer and inclement education prog^ammsi in primary 
:and adult education in the context of integrated rural developmAt 
priorities in the viUageSf wards and districts* 

4. EDUCATION FOR THE ENTIRE COMMUNITY 

,4* 1 It was pointed out earlier that Tanzania's strategy is to provide 
some kind of learning to everyone both children and adults* Thus the 
primary school in the comm^ty is being transformed into a community 
education centre* It becomwia focal point for the total needs of the 
community rather than serving as a somewhat detached institution 
for the education of children alone* 

A. EDUCATION FOR THE ADULTS 

4* 2 Tai&ania at independence inherited basically an illiterate 
society* No less than 75% of its population was illiterate* Very 
litUe work in adult education was undertaken and most of it was through 
the efforts of the voluntary agencies and missionary o1rganizations« 
After the Second World War, the ex-servicemen were given re-»orienta-» 
tion courses which helped them to integrate into the civilian life* By 
late 1940* s^ the Social Welfare Department started to conduct some 
adult education courses in the urban centres and by 1952 Uiese services 
were extended to some rug^ mtm^u By 196 9t about 600t 000 adults 
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were attending edult education claaaee in the country* These activities 
suffered frozn a number of weaknesaes., Tiiey;<||kcked the ideology to 
define the oj^ectives and goals* Accordinglyt ^re was no national 
strategy an^d an effective administrative machinexy to 8\q>port it* 
There we£ litae or no coordination at all and hence any meaningfuf 
evaluatiE^n of the etfectiveness of Aese limited efforts could not be 
underaucen* Jjj^ 

The President si^d. in 1969 - 

• • although there has been a lot of talk about education 
for adults and quite a lot of people have been workixig in this 
field* we have never yet really organii|tf ouraelvM fbr a 
major attack on our ighorance*** 

When introducing the Second Five- Year W^Uk in 1969, the 
President had this to say • 

First we must educate adults* Our children will not have 
an impact on our economic development for five, ten or even . 
twenty years* The attitudes of the adulta * * on the other hand 
have an intact now* The people must understand the Plans 
for development of this country: They must be able to partis* 
cipate in the changes which are necessary* Only if they are 
willing and able to do this will the plan succeed * * * * M 

In bis New Year message, the President declared 1970 to f>e 
**Adult Education Year"* His message gave th^ true meaAingg piirpose, 
objectives and direction of adblt education in Tan:aania and outlined the 
strategy for eradicating illiteracy* The three objectives of Adult 

Education in Tanzania which he enumerated in his message were - 

■ ■» 

(1) to. shake ourselves out of the resignation to the kind 
of life*Tanzanian people have lived in the past; 

(2) to learn how to improve our livesf 

• 

(3) to learn to understand our national policies of 
socialism and self«»reliance* " , 

In 1971 the Party resolved that illiteracy should be completely 
wiped out in Tanzania by 1975* This decision implication that 

about 5* 2 million illiterates had to be reached within four years* The 
trategy for undertaking this massive campaign q^equiredt 

- An effective machinery to mobilize the masses 

- A machinery for planning and monitdring the campai'^gn 
along the national course 

• The availability of teachers to conduct the adult classes 

. 15 ' 
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« C«atrM accessible to the maues . 

• The availafaUity^ of learning material8» equipment and 
tran«»<Mrta^on* ' 




4^3 Specific Objectives* Major specific objectives for this campaign 
include: 

Literacy and Numerae^ to teach illiterate men and women basic 
reading and writingt an4 to solve simple problems of arith- 
• metic utilising as basic vocabularies words used in the agricul- 
tvpey farming, industrisi health practices, etdt 

• Kno\4edge imd Skills • to impart the knowledge of the community i^d 
" personal hygiene, nutrition, child care, , home economics which 
. will help to improve family and community life; to impart ^ 
knowledge and skills in agriculture, rural constx^ction etc« , 
and help'^em to utilize the knovdedge and skills to solve basic 
economic, social and cultural problems for example to raise 
the productivity and standard of living* 

Conununity Studies • to enable them to understand the policy of Self« 
' reliance and Socialism and development plans, and so prepare 
hexrt for a more e^dent participation in the development of 
[leir own village, region and country* To integrate the adult 
literacy and adulf education 'programmes with the general ^ 
agricultural and industrial development of the country* 

Post»literacy Pro^axxune « to provide opportunity for a continuing 
education* 

4*4 The Approach: 

The functional literacy approach used in the UNDP/UNESCO 
work-oriented Adult Literacy Pilot Project in the Lake Region, has been 
adopted throughout the country* This pilot project has served as a 
useful guide to the national campaign* The various useful experiences 
such as teaching materials, training, evaluation, foUow^up materials - 
^rural libraries, supplementary risaders, rural newspapers have been . 
Incorporated into the national campaign* 

The pupils acquire the skills of reading and writing fay using 
primers end other materials' which have been scientifically designed 
and which deal with an aspect which is familiar to them and is signifi*i 
cant in their social^ economic and cultural life* In this way, practical 
knowledge and skills relevant to their lives are imparted* The theoretical 
aspect is incomplete without the practical lessons accompanying the 1 
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Some of the primer>-«*ed «re ^ PoUtlcal Educatl'on, Better 
cotton gro^ng. Better, cattle raUing* Better rice gtbvAxtg, Bettter 
famUy care. For the practical work, for ev t mp1a r-fa^ agriculture, 
health, education, domeatlc adeace. rural crafta, the relevant equipmmt 
U^eedcd. ' ' / 

The progranmie designed to meet the needs of the varioue 
coxnmunlties at the various centres in different partib of the country, 
naturally will show a marked difference In emphasi| between "^^f 
districts and regions. What to teach and their priorities are dtftjJrx^ed 
aild dictated by the needs and |he wishes of the local community* llipice 
•the adult education programme for local communities provides a wid|8 
array*of stuites or courses to achieve (he objectives mentioned in th^. 
preceding paragraphs* ' 

4m 5 Administralhre Structure 

' — . ' / 

Political leaders and otiier leaders at alllevels • natlonalt 
regional, district^ division* ward levels, lO-cell leaders and at the . 
centre/school have been instructed to mobiUse the mas««« iavolV^ ^ 
themselves in the ad\ilt education programmes* Leaders have been 
caUed to be\in the forefjpoht in'sc^eing that plans for adult education pro« 
grammes are Implemented and tfiat they theinselves eet an example by 
registering and/or teaching^ 



4»6 The'orga^iational struraire has been established from the top 
(National leveD^^^h^to the class or centre so as to provide a very 
effective framework i^tldtiating th^ programmes, coordinationt admini^- 
trationt evaluation ai^i stq)ervlsion at all stages* , 



Ti^ Mlhistzy of National Education has the overall responsibility 
of coordination, research, initiation, sxqiervislon and evaluation* A 
major division of Adult Educatioh was established within its Ministry 
since 1970* At tfxe regional and district levels, these responsibilities 
sre carried out^by the Regional £;ducation Officer and District Education 
Officer* Trained and experienced Education Offitrers in Adult Education 
posted to the regions and districts assist the Regional Education Officers 
and District Education Officers in performing these tasks* eVery 
division there is a coordinator and in every wardi^ one of the head«teachers 
of the "primary schools is designated as the coordina^tor of the programme 
in the. ward* At ^e school, or centre Itself, the head of the school or 
centre is the coordinator of the programme* Centres where the educa« 
tional programmes are conducted include schools, collages, Institu^on, 
hospitals, offices and so on* 1 7 
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4«7 Adult Education Committeeg 

Adult ETducation Conrunittees have been established at all levels* 
The jkational Adult Education Committee wbosA members are drawn 
from the Party^ Organizations a£filiat«d-tQ the Partyt voluntary agencies^ 
parastatal organizationsp ministriei engaged in adult education^ and , 
Institute of Adult Education is the advisory organ to the Minister on 
policies and practices pertaining to #dult educ^ktion* 

Conunittees are also established at the Regional levels District 
level downrCo^e school or centre* Their members are drawn from 
Party and Government officials of various ministries, TANU affiliatest' 
inst^tutimsf schools^ collages^ parents and so on* They are very 
r^res entqtive of . the people and their niain task, particularly at the 
school level or centre is to ensure that adequ^ate and relevant educational 
programmes' for the local community are drawn \xp and- are implemented*; 
They also check on the attendance and enrolment of students, recruit- 
ment of tc^chersp provision of materialsp organization of the courses 
and all other matters pertaining to the success of the progr^pune for 
the local communities* It is thus possible to modify^ expand, vary the 
programnies at the centre or schoolto meet changing needs or new 
challenges as and when needed with maximum efficiency and minimum 
delay due to ijlbreaucracyp distance and so on* 



4*8 The Adult Education programmes provided at individual centres 
are supported and reinforced by . ' , - 

« Various types ol educational activities provided within 
districts (such as rur^ training c<intres or other 
institutioxis (zonal or national) designed to fflrepare people 
for service and leadership in the villages by eqtiipping 
them with both th^e ideological and technical skills (for . 
example, vocational training centres^ agricultural exten* 
sion training institutes) ' . /' . . ^ . 

Integrating the adult educatiqi^rogrammes with the Ni^tional 
National and .Regional ecygj^d^M^wto^ social (development 
>lans (for example^ the sxxppfy oV^jteKp tj^e establish* 
^igpment of blpalth centres, production We pxlority prol 
graxnxneu in the overall developm At plan for rural 
development)* 

Rural Training Centres are supposed to respond to local priorities 
and ifliittatives in such fields as handicrafts, home»economics, and to 
offer cottage industry crafts, practical agricxxlturai aftd tyamaa idoalogy* 



} 
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l«ader«Up training to tho«e who are nominated by their viUagea. Upon 
con4>l«tion o£ the courae, tha participants are e3q)ected to return to 
their vilUgea to provide service and leadership. The various training 
needs are interdisciplinary in nature. The knowledge and the skills 
(technical and leadership) provided at the Rural Training Centres are 
very much needed for the adv^cemcnt of ujamaa and the developmqit 
,o£ the village. The long-term objective is to estabUsh one RTC in every 

strict, ^t present there are only 35 RTCs. , The participadta are 
^.aders and members of ujamaa villages, other farmers, . p*rty leaders, 
women extension^rkers of all kinds, other pubUc emploi^ees and 
schpol leaders* 

. Health Education, which im indorporated in the adult education 
programme and which i^ important in improving the health condifiona in 
the villages Is also carried out'kt health centres, dispensaries and • 
hospitals. Patients are educated.on the common diseases • their catise, ^ 
cure and prevention • before or after getting treatment. , 

.Malnutrition and "infectious diseases take a hemyy toll ofthe 
Tanxanian pqpulation. Malnutrition is a major cause of mortality among 
young children. It also limitl the physical and mental growth of many 
survivoTs. Nearly 40 % ^f sU dteths in hospitals result from infectious 
diseases. One - thifd pi the population is affected by malnutrition. 
Today, life e3q>ectancy is only about 40 years. - 

The present emphasis is on preventive rather than curati^ 
medicine. The provision of health services nationwide is being given 
the greatest exnphasis together with water and education. By the end of 
1974, it is expected that there will be 134 Jrural health centres and 1, 594 
dispensaries. The number of rural medical aids,, rural medical 
assistants being trained is increasing rapidly. The long-term target is 

X to establish one health centre plus 5 satelitte cUspensaries for every 

\ • ' . ^ . 

\ 50, 000 people. ' * " ' / 

\ Cooperative Education is ^ovided by the Cooperattvc CoUege. By 
' March 1974, 399 of the 5,628 ujamaa villages had been re^fistered as multi- 
^ purpose societies. The se^tretary/treasurer of ^village,, the shop* 
keeper of the village, the Chaiifman require addfttonal skills in basic 
accounting Md bookkeeping, administration »*^d management. Some of 
" Ae shorter courts provided at the Moshi Cooperative Cbllege are aimed 
at fulfilling the above objective. 

^ 19 
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^9 Study Gro<3p« md Rmdio Progyanuno 

A numbw of radio prosrammea are organised by Kivukoni 
College^ Institute of' Adult Educatioiit MoaU Cooperative College^ etc* 
aimed at auppTom— itlng thr educational programmea organised at the 
centre's* Study groups^ znaay of which have been organised by the 
bistitute'of Adult Education haM» proved to be eatremely us^eful in invol* 
ving the masses to discuss certain issues atid to follow them by 
practising ^^t they have learned* For exaxnple« in e^ly 1973 a , 
caxnpai^ on '*Mtu ni Af/a'* (Man is Health) was mounted with the inten* 
tion to spread ktiowledge on health matters* Before the cazr^aign« • 
several discussion group leaders were trained in^-a series of seminars 
and two specially written boc^lets were distributed to about 2 million - 
farmers* The campaign was also siqppunil^ttited by radio JH news^i^er## 
Radio study groups of the sise of 15 membew each UstMpn to speclflciAly 
pr^ared instru ctions^^d suggestions^ r^■L|^g|||p|^ 
accompanying bobkif 'carried out discussion^oothe materials and Chen 
decided what steps to take in combating the common Aseases* Xhe 
diseased studied were malariat hookworm^ bilharsia^ dysentery and . 
tuberculosia along with an emphasis on' the use of clean water* - • ; 



The evaluation has indicated that practical steps have been taken 
by the participants to improve their heal^ practices and that the technical 
information which they acquired on the various diseases is beLag utilised 
in the preventive measure's they are taking* Three other campiigns • 
■■To^ Plan Is To Choose" in 196^9 concerned with the launching of the Second 
Five-Year Plan; "The Choice la Yours" in 1970 concerned with the 
meaning and importance of the elections and f^ime Of Rejoicing" in 
1971 focussed oh the^lOth Anniversary of fiadependence^ December 1971 - 
have all yielded encouraging results* Another campaign on "Food Is 
J^e" is beitig organized by the Institute of Adult Educationl Ministries 
of Health and Agriculture are playing a very important role in its 
organization* > 

National Correspondence Institute The programme was estab- 
liihed in November 1972 in response 'to the need^f the masses of 
people in the rural areas • the new literates and the semi«literatea in 
the first instance* So far^ the courses offered are • Political Education, 
Kiswahili, Bookkeeping, Arithmetic and English* The evaltiation con- 
ducted by the Listitute in 1974 revealed that of the ^,123 course students 
in May 1974, 987 (or 16« 1%) were farmers* The interest of, and 
response from tiie farmers from the various locU communities in grow* 
ing rigidly* 20 v * 
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The iMt few pa^agrapha bava attempted to lUuatrate briefly 
aome of the waya tha training programmea carried out la the dlatrlct. . 
.onal and utlonal laatltutlona ralnforca tha educational programmea 
cowii»ct«d In tha local commu^tlea and alao how the National and Region- 
al prlorltlea In development programme* Integrate with the educational 
programmea* 

4^ 10 Teachers^ The teachers for the adult education programmes at 
the varioua centres are obtained mainly from 4 sourcesi 



Voluntej^: 



Teachers: 



Gbvernmenti 



4* Studentst 



This is a large groi^* They receive ^hort courses 
organized all over the country. They receive an 
honorarium , of Sha« 30/ « per month* 

A large number of teachers in tke primary and second- 
ary schools and tutors in teachers* colleges partiapate 
'in teaching. Teacher Training courses include adult 
ctducaUon^and in-service course participants receive / 
orienUtion courses in adult work. The schools 
Uble has -been adjusted to incorporate adult education 
classes. Teachers are not paid any honorarium 
since they do this worW as part of their normal teach- 
ing duties. 

Officer Sf personnel from parastatal or^anirattons - 
«• g* 9 Agricultural p£aceri(» Health officers perform 
this twori as part of their regular official' duties. - 
They are utilised inore in the practical aspects of the 
adult education programinCes* 

From Schools* Colleges and other Institutions. They 
are given brief orientation courses. They participate 
vdllingly in teaching adults as part W their contri- 
bution to the Mtion* 



The breakdown of . teachers for 1973 is 


given as foUpwss 




" Volunteers. 


59, 590 


Agricultural Officers 


1,129 


Teachers /Tutor 8 


33, 903 


Health Officers 


I, 525 


Students 


4,314 


Cooperative Officers 


2,447 


TANU Leaders 


3,287 


Community Develop- 


It 995 


637 


ment Officers 


Religious 





Regional training teams train district teams which in turn Wain divisional 
teams who eventually actually train the would-be teachers. ^ ^ 



4#11 Achievmentg -^7-, 

Sincere NatioaaL functional literacy campaign started in 1970 
enrolzncnts have all the time been rising. In 19739 ^e enrolment stood 
at. 3* 2 million. The target to be reached is about 5^ million* In 
certjdn districts like Mafla^ Ukerewet tUa enrolment haa reached almost 
100%^ About Z million have yet to be reached before the Urget date 
of 197 5. ^ " 

Although the results of the evaluation under way will take time"^ 
to be produced* it can be said that on the whole there has been very 
poaitive response towards tHiu programme* The political conscious* 
ness among the mmBmmm im Ugh* and certain positive changes in living 
behaviour, economic improvemnt and positiive attitttdes%>wafds educa* 
tion have been observed* Ilie Mwansa pilot project yielded v«y valuable 
data* Experience and encouj^ging ree^ts* 

It is realised that the testing of the adults to ascertain their 
literacy is an enormous undertaking on account of the ^heer else of 
the population and con^lexlty of the methodology. Further challenges 
include the organisation of loUow-vp progranmies so as to sustain the 
literacy acquired* the recruitment and training of a la:i;fe body of 
teachers, the provisifn of materials and equipment/ visual al^s» etc#, 
the provision of rural ward-Ubraries, rural newspapers, the provision 
of radios, tape-recorders, film vans, and the provision of transport 
for (kbordlnators in the districts, divisions and wards. 

4.12 Finance ^ ^ * 

The whole programme is estimated to cost not less than ^ 
S^. 166.2 mlUlon ($24 miUion). This is a 'substantial amount for a 
country like Tanaanlat but if you relate this amount to the total number 
of people reached and to the inr^act it can have on. the economic, social 
and cultural development of this country, it is a very worthwUle invest- 
ment, A significant proportion of it (slightly over 50%) has been 
obtained or is expected to be obtained from external donors. The govern, 
ment itself contributes the greater proportion of the balance out of its 
own resources* % 

But ii the .pirtt of .elf~r«ll«»ce. contributloB. from todlvlduia.. 
group*, ageneie. locaUy have >hown an Increue. During the Adult 
Education wedc, contributions hava been coUected from aU over the 
country. In 1971, She. 32,470/90 wai collected during the Adult Education 
week, fa 1973, Sha. 77, 340/- waa eoUeeted. These fundi are oaed in 
providing fraa reading glaaiea and purchaaing tha nacaaiarv material* 



Blu ^ooksr^ pMcils «tc^ wMch are provided free to the eduU etudente. 

• / • . 

^ . Xiocai pMple in eome mzeeji have put up their own^daaees and 
equipped thenu b other caees» the proceeds obtained from the pro«> 
'ducUve activities carried ojat in the course of practical lessons have 
been used in purchasing materials'^ equipment and so on for their own 
centre* ^ ' 

The Decentraliaation provides the opportunity for the regions^ 
diatri^St divisions^ iK^ds^ centres to maximise the use of local 
resources and to mobilize all reiiburces available within the area*' 
FurdiermorfS it is hoped ttiat now that people are moving into la^e 
villagest while practising self-r^ance» the villages^ themselvey will 
shoulder more and more of the burden of financing these services aa 
the villages mature**^ • 



B. EDUCATION FOR THE CHtLDREN 

4* 1 3 "We should determine Oie type of things tau^ in the Primary 
School which the boy or girl pught to acquire and the values 
he ought to cherish if, he or she» is to live happily and well 
in a socialist and predominantly rural society luid contribute 
to the in^rovement of life there* " J[/ 

Although the enrolments in I>rimary Schools have risen (rom 
486, 400 in 1%1 to \ 208» 271 in 1974« yet the truth is that only about 50% 
of all children of school*age have the opportunity at prea^t to attend 
primary school* The tremendous achievement in enrolments is the 
result iP^^ deliberate policy and desire of the government to provide 
a minimum package of basic education to every child as soon as the 
economy of the country permits to do so^ Jn the post*independence 
period, not only have more schools been built in the rural areas, but 
the bottleneck after Std* 4 has been removed to allow p^^ils to attend 
a full primary education* In 1960, only 18% of those ^9ito completed 
Std* IV were permitted to enter Std« V* But the percentage has risen 
to 92* 5% in 1973. Although the intake into secondary schools haa risen 
from 5, 302 in 1964 to 8, 165 in 1974, expressed as a percentage of the 
primary school leaye|||||||^ intake into Form I of the* secondary 
education has fallen from 31*9% in 1964 to 7*9% in 1974. 

Hence^ to the majority of the primary school leavers, prinutry - 
schooling is the only formal ec^ation they will receive for a long time 
to come* They will hal^ to return to the village** The new educational 

ly Mwalimu !• K* Nyerere, Education for Self^R'eliance, 1967* 



ERIC 
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poUcy ^ Eduyttoa for S«]£-4t«Uaace domads duU the educatl«m given 
should be directed at the neede of Ihm miOo>r^^ ^ etudente, the aeede 
•of the commimitr of the Natio«» hi ordar to prepare them better 
for their f^^ture membership^ the echDoI should he Integrated with the 
community end should be communities themeelvee r both economic 
commmities as well as educational communities. Pupile should 
learn skills and knowledge relevant to their future life in the village 
and should acquire values and attitudes which will enable them to 
fit into* to live hiqppily» to contribute to the development and serve the 
community ^om which they come iroticu h^short. Education must 
prepare a child {or life in the society which is pa^edominantlyjrural* 

Since the new Educational policy was adopted in 1967, serious 
implementation efforts have been made in overhauling the curriculum 
and in effecting theMcessary organisational and administrative changes* 
Although during tHs 7»yeax^ period of implementing this reform, certain 
successes have been scolded, yet it must be admitted that we have not 
done all that is necessary* 

4.14 Kwamsisi Project ^ 

A project which provides a very ititeresting example and eets 
a stage for further study in designing a curriculum which responds 
to the needs of the local community, % curriculum which fosters the 
integration of the school with the village so as to prepare the pxqpila for 
active participation in the development, maintenance and service of the 
community is the Kwamsisi Primary School or better known as the 
Kwamsisi Community Education Centre in Kwamsisi UJamaa Village, 
situated 15 km from the to.wn of Korogwe* 

-p 

Th^e Kvfamsisi project was conceived and designed with two major 
considerations in mind: 

- That the new cturriculum shotild further the national 
objectives for Primary Education, and 

m "^I^t it should be built around centres of interests and 
needs which are not only relevant but form an integral 
part of the life of village community. For example, the 
development projects of the village should be the .develop* 
ment projects of the school and the development projects 
of the village. 

24 



Object! vej 

The following objectlvee were •tated^ln 1971: 
• The developmmt at Literacy and Numeracy 
. The developmmt of a Mclallat citUanry with particular 
empbaeit on 

/ . Sodal and Human equality ^ 

Tlke^Uat values and attitudes necessary , 
' * for good health. haW woik and betteif life in 

^ * • the UJamaa Village* ' 

■ 

- Thcie objectlv.1 not only r«-d«finevli»« bailc education as 
conceived In T«ix«d.. but re^«nplm.l«e. the ImporUnce giv«» to 
Education viewed a» part of a life-long proceee. 

4,15 The Curriculum ' • 

1 The .chool curriculum wa. defined lA four major «rea. intended 
to provide m«dmum flexibility to meet local neede «k1 prioritieel 

(1) Functional Literacy and Nume^ gyi. 
^ Thle area comprieee the normal primary echool programmee 
" In Uteracy and numeracy found In other eclioole to Tanzania 
and which have been re-deaigned in accordance with the 

poUcy of Education for Self-ReUance. To develop the 
aWUty to handle number* eaellyj|d confldentiy and to uae 
them In every day c<^utatlone.^rhe ability to read with . 

compreheaaion and tJi^te. Theee eub-area. are given 
a large portion on the timetable since they are the key to 
the development of a child' • abllitiee. 

Political Education or Civic Education includee the child' • 
relationship with, and obUgatlons to, his family, village 
and society, from a sodaliat point of view. Thus it Includes 
subject matters Uke the history, structure and function 
of TANU, the UJamaa Philosophy, the working of the Govern- 
ment and National and Intematlonal bodies, and other ^ 
topics centred on Tanzanian Socialism. The environment 
to be studied tosofaf as it serves the purpose of ttie 
sodaUst etUc. and Is reUted to national and Intematlonal 
history, geography and current affairs. Through political 
education wlU be promoted the concepts of brotherhood, 
. dignity and equity of men, respect fot^otber s. an 35 
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obligation to work hard and iataUigesiUy» wilUagaass 

to Qooperat^ toUrance and friendship among a ll n a tl toa» 

as deflnad in the aims of Education £o3^Tanaa»ian Schools. 

(3) Self^Help and Cultural Activities embrace the maintenance 
/-of the school and its ovm "shambas'V development projects 

(which atie as much as poasible integrated with the 
developmentt plan ax^ economic activities of the village^ 
physical education* national music and da ncin g, sports. 
Although the development of some skills will be an im« 
portent part of this curriculum areat the promoti<m of a 
self-reliant Itttltude w^tt^egard to die basit essentialst 
the preservation and growth of national culture will ifeceive 
greater emphasis* 

(4) Community Studies are selected specifically for the develop 
ment of ikiUe and attitudes necessary for the maintenance 
of good l^^tfat farming and life in an UJamaa Village. 

To some extent, Uie studies are vocational-orietll^ such 
as the study of better farming melhode, craft||^rk, 
. building techniques and commercial method^^V^etudies 
includCP^b health education and science >^^b^|^^^ J^^al' 
phenotpena and problems (integrated science ]|HBpmunity 
studies are designed to inspire curiosity aboUt ideaSf urge 
or desire for deeper understanding and improvement* 

4* 16 Strategy- andsjmplementation' 

The schooyconsists of 7 classes from Std* I to Std« Vil with 
enrolment of about 280 ptq>ils drawn from the UJamaa village and from 
the neighbouring areas* It is a typical school in a typical rural village. 
In 1971 the Principal of Korogwe College of National Education located - 
in Korogwe town togetiber with sometutprs organised a series of 
meetings with the village elders and the yiUagers Jto discuss the pro- 
gramme«_ Even school children were involved** Party and Government 
leaders su^h as tlbir^^ea Commisjiionert TANU lead^rs^ Education ' 
and Agricultural Officers^ teachers and parents were familiarised with 
the programme io as to seek their interest and s\;^port« This step 
was codsidered the most critical for the creation of a favourable 
climate for the ^ceptai&ee of the programme* The new school curri* 
cuium was put into use in 1973* ' ' 

f 

The activities of both the village and the school are coordinated^ 
by cpmnUltteeat 28 



. The vUl^ cwrrifitte cbnilitrbf IZ pi* 3 teACheret ~ 
one agricultural inetructort and one nuree* Total member- 
« ehip ie 17. 

• The School Committee consisting of 17 meig^^s is composed 
of 10 parenti, 4 teachers including the Headmafiter and 5 
members from the Village Committee ( . 

- Self-he^ Committee responsible for the short^erm^and long- 
term planning of achooPs activities has 18 members consis^- 
ting of one inember from th^ Village Committeet one 
member from the school committee^ 3 teachers* 13 px^ils.* 

■ • # 7 

4. 17 Several interesting activities or failures have t«a^||||^^ or 
are taking place which in one war or other translate the^curriculum 
theory into practica* 

The following are some of themt ^> 

. The px^ils had a 3-day trip with villagers to the Kibaha 

Agricultural Research Ceitres« Field trips to various placea 
e« g«9 Pangani river to study th^ various uses of water con- 
stitute a very important practical programme on the||lme* 
table* 

. The School has established a ^-acre ban^uia and pin a ap ple 
garden on experimental basis* If it succeeds the village will 
increase the acreage* The school has a large maise farm 
which has provided enough food for their midday meals* A 
fruit orchard is being nursed and a vegetable garden is pro- 
ducing vegetsjUes for conaun^tion and for sale* 

• During the 1973 "Mtu Ni Afya*' (Man is Health) campaign^ the 
village and the school cooperated in digging pit latrines and 
provided the village with clean water* 

Korogwe College of National Education gave courses to 14 . 
villagers in one of the Mtuu seminars in poultry^ pig-keeping 
vegetable gardening* carpentry and shop-keeping* These 
Inspired the villagers to initiate 2 additipnal Projects 
JoinUy (School with the village)* Theselire the poultry unit 
and the cooperative shop* The school was involved in both 
projects* ^ 

4* 18 Financingt 

The Government is meeting the cost of teachers* emoluments^ 
acbool materiala^ equiiiment efitt travel costs of Govemmmt ofGlcials* 



li^iCEF^i Miiirltailoii no far baa lireindad farming 4«»l«««nt« 
worth SbL ZfieSh for tha adkOoU buiUlneJMtaHala for the poultry 
and carpantry uidt, and tha watar pvxnp astimatad to cost Sh«, 35, 000/- 
which is baing instaUad. In tha form of .alf-halp tha vlUatf»r« or 
tha community hava contribiitad tha following! 

• Thay hava built an axtansion of 2 classrooms to tha school 

• Thay hava providad fraa labour in tha construction of tha 
poultry unit and tha carpantry workshop for woodwork and 
tin»snithary. Tbisfworkshop will ba usad by tha primary 
school lo«i||f^ as wall as by tha pi:pils and othar villagars. 
Local craftsman from tha viUaga will participata in running 
tha dassas. Tha workshop is intandad also to go into 
production* 

• ' A Day Cara Cantra is run by girls from tha community as 
thair contribution to tha villaga* Thasa girls wara salactad 
by tha villaga to attand a training coursa at a naarby Social 
Training t^antra locatad at Magila. 

• lifay i^up a stora||a building for tha school and a shad^ 
preparing mid*day maals* 

m Thay providad uniforms to tiia school childran* 
4»19 Assessment 

4U9»t Life of the community has undergone basic changes. Although 
there has not yet been an objective assessment, attitudeii and values 
have already been established wMch auger weU for future development* 
The school belongs to the village* The village is involved in what is 
taking place at the school^ and therefore is always aware of what takes 
place at the achool* The villagers participate in the administration 
and organtsation of the school* They are participating in teaching 
varioua crafts, dances, local history and so oxu The villagers them* 
salves attend covurses at the school, they sometimes attend in-service 
courses with their teachers at the Korogwe Collage of National 
Education* They sometimes accompany the pi^lla on study visits* The 
villagers work side by aide with the teachers, and pi^ila in the Joint 
projects* They mix in many social and cultural activities such as 
football, dancing, singing* 

The Principal of the Korogwe College of National Education 
l ^ ^ t the following to say about tUs programme* Before initiating 
dds programme **the school had a formal sul^act central curriculum 
^ch scantily raflactad the Ufa of th# villaga aurroundlnjg ttie JCboiV 
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~TSe vlU«g«i~gra««lly vl«wed^ c^tr« for formal 

educatioii for education sake^ Thus there was minimal integration 
of ^e achool and the society arouncL Adminietrativelyt the school ^ 
and the villagers operated as separate entities c(f«>existing as logical 

response to the norms of life oAiy* But now«ii the emphasis 

has aimed at complete integration of the school life and the Kwameisi 
viUageris* This is reflected in the general ifeeling of belonging to one 
another and thus puU together all their resources and efforts towards 
the success of the community as a whole* To datey the school is part 
of the community. This is further confirmed by the fact that admin* 
istrativelyt the village chairman is the overall leader of the village 
including the school*'* . - 

4.1 9f 2 The projects and activities are selected by the village (inclu« 
ding the school) itself according to their own assessment of their 
needs and ciq>afailities« "From without*', mainly through the CoUege 
of National Education^ Korogwe« and from the Ministry flow into 
the village /school new techniques'* and new ideas* There is no imposition 
from outside on what ought to be done* 

4*19*3 The Korogwe College staff and the students are participating 
in the developmmt of the curriculum^ drawing \jp lists of instructional 
\oij|ectives around ta^CB included in the Community Stupes syllabus 
t&iiB involving themselves in research into topics such as bilharsiay 
diseases of poultry » etc*^ using appropriate extension officers as 
resource persons^ cbmpiling instructional mate^a^s in KiswafaUif 
printing and copying on an ordinary dtq>licating piqper* These will be 
guides for teachers and pv^ils* These materials will reflect local 
conditions* 

This represents a unique and exciting contribution from the 
atudents who are part of the nation* s intellectual manpower to the . 
reform of the system which diey themselves are about to enter* The 
pre-service involvement is no doubt an effective way of the preparation 
to spread 'the reform to other parts of the country* 

4.1994 The enrolment of villagers' children of the school age is 100%* 

4*1^*5 The school and its environment is being transformed in 
appearance* It is now changing into a pleasant orderly location from 
a previous dusty and uninteresting site* 

4*19*6 The villagers give the impression of confidence and c^abilityi 
children have grown healthier^ happier and self-confident* 
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_4*.1*7 The school tim^^ if . no longer regarded reftrictLve. or _ 

inviolate ae in the tri^dltional timetahle* It is more and more accepted 
as a general overall gufde* 

4«19«8 The people>s overall aeseeement of ^e project after viaiting 
Kwameiei is that the Kwamsisi type of education should be extended 
to other schools. Not only is it a pronUsing strategy for the complete 
primary education reform sought after by Tanzania* but it is a source 
of inspiration for the way ahead* 

4. 20 This achievement may be attributed to a number of concurrent 
reforms of pedagogical importancei 

(1) The integration of the work of the school with the activities of 
the village especiaUy through self-help activities is forcing a change in 
this school work from the traditional* irrelevant, academic study to a 
purposive and practical preparation for ^e village life* Since such 
activities emphasise cooperative effort, they redi^ce the individualist 
cozhpetitive spirit characteristic of the traditional school system. 
I 

(2) The participation of p^ils in the planning* implementation and 
minnagement of their self*help activities is helping to destroy tiie tradi« 
tional* authoritarian set-up. In its place there develops a learning 
process wUch is based pn experience and trust* 

*• 

. (3) The Integration of the school with th^Uage has brought new 
insights for the villagers into the true natxire and purpc^jie of education 
and for the teachers into the true needs of the village life. 

More primary schools all over the country are now set to move 
to the next stage provided by Kwamsisi as a pilot project. 

C, THE COMMUNITY EDUCATION CENTRE 

4. 21 The educational programmes for adults being organised in primary 
schools and other centres to respond to needs of the local communities 
together with the educational prograxmnes given to children according to 
the new educational poUcy of Education for Self.ReUsnce as examplifled, 
by the Kwamsisi school, transforms the primary school in the village 
into an education centre for the wlele community - children and adults, 
men and women. 



Since practi-cally all primary schools are centres where adult 
education programmes are conducted, it can b« said that primary 
•chool. have already started operating as community education centres. 



To mike-them respond mpr« miimeiLTjtY to the n»»d« of thm comrit(toity> 

^ym wiid means are being sought in designing a moria coherent^ inte* 
grate^^and effective ciirriculum including the provision of adequate 
facilities 9 and equipment* 

' > The community education centres being constructed consist ^ 
of ^classroomsy offices^ storage^ workshops for carpentry, metal/ tins- 
mithery and masonryi handicraftSf domestic science and agricultural 
uni^sy Daycare cesrtres«^ a dispensary and a community library* 

^ The activities at the centres will also be linked with the economic 
enterprises in the village^ such as cottage industries* For example* 
the workshops can be tiie li^tar^|f fbin|p for small scale industry as 
well as bringing technical ikills to the whole population* ^ 
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5* CONCLUSION / ^ 

> . ; 

5*1 Any true and meaningful developmflP^n all its aspects d^ei^Sls 
on a literate and informed citisenry* Man develops himself* He canpfliiv^ 
be developed* Education is the key to development* Tanxania inheri^et^ 
basically an illiterate population wUch is largely rural* Hence Tanaania 
is according top priority to rural development* But rural development 
requires a variety of q^ecialities such as agriculture^ cooperfittvesf 
small scale industries^ iririgationt health, nutrition and other aspects of 
family life* Education jls one of the ii^uts of rural development* hi , 
fact it is an extremely vital ii^ut* But its impact dependu not only on 
the quality and relevance of the education given^ but also on the inter* 
action with other complementary inputs* Rural development must 
employ interdisciplinary and integrated approach* 
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5* 2 The functional literacy campaigal and other educational programmes 
for adults are intended to provide%e kinds of basic skills, knowledge 
needed by the local commiix^^ This is linked to formal education and 
produce a type of education which is a blend of formal, non*formal and 
informal education - hence the community education centre* 

Lfocal participation, initiative and involvement of the local people 
in the design and operation of the programme is important so is the strong 
and broad-based political s«q;>port* It is therefore essential that power and 
control should be decentralixed from the centre and transferred to the local 
areae and Regions* Decentralisation of control and power provides the 
platform for proper coordination, effective and intensive utilixatlon 
local resources in terms of personnel, finance and materials* g 



